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A\rt and Enthusiasm in New Russia 


A Foreworp sy THE Epiror 


WE have heard for years from those who have visited Russia how their problems 
of education, including art and music and the drama, were being revolu- 
tionized. Rumors have reached us as to the tremendous changes and results achieved. 
The publishers and editors of THe Scooot Arts MaGazine are happy to present in 
this issue authentic descriptions accompanied by photographs and drawings received 
direct from Moscow, supplied by the USSR especially for THe Schoo: Arts Maca- 
ZINE, prepared by the Russian Government directors of their respective departments. 
This issue comprises the first authoritative material on the subject of art education in 
Russia ever released in America. The necessary negotiations by THe ScuHoot Arts 
Editor, covering many months, were made possible through the co-operation of the 
Russian Institute in San Francisco, and the untiring efforts of their secretary, Mrs. Rose 
Isaak, to whom the readers of Schoor Arts are indebted for this unusual opportunity 
for first-hand information on the subject. With recent recognition by our country of 
the New Russia, their achievements are of value to every art teacher, particularly so 
when realizing the present condition of art education in our country. 

In a recent bulletin received from the Department of the Interior in Washington, 
D. C., on the subject of ‘“The Deepening Crisis in Education,”’ | note the following 
critical conditions : 

“A coral of 2,280,000 American children of school age who should be in school 
but are not.’ “‘Nearly 2,000 rural schools in twenty-four states failed to open this fall.”’ 
In some communities free public schools have become tuition schools. In one town of 
two hundred children, those whose parents could not pay tuition charges were being 
denied an education. One of every four American teachers is now receiving less than 
$750.00 per year. In 700 typical cities 36 art departments were eliminated, 67 art 
departments have been reduced, and 25 industrial art departments have been dropped, 
while 58 have been reduced. 

The department bulletin reports on conditions in nineteen countries and sums 
conditions as being better than in the United States, saying, ‘‘A canvass of the 
countries of the world reveals that schools in the United States have not been safe- 
guarded from the impact of the depression as well as schools in most other nations.’’ 

Art teachers everywhere, | am sure, should review their abilities as teachers, take 
stock as it were of their subject in relation to the educational needs of their community. 
It is che teacher who sets aside his entire attitude on art in the school curriculum and 
reviews it also from others’ viewpoints before reorganizing his methods who is going 
to be most successful in the days to come. For without any doubt the art teachers of 
this country will have to clean house and rearrange for more practical and interrelated 
art instruction for their students, if art instruction is to survive and receive an equal 
place with other subjects in our schools. 
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Unfortunately, theory of art has in late years been overstressed. The lecturing on 
art rather than art application has offered a course of least resistance to many teachers 
and no integral real participation of art in the community has resulted. In times of 
stress and economy. art, therefore, failing to have been sold as a needed unit, has been 
dropped. Art appreciation courses of ‘‘all talk”’ will have to be substituted by courses 
of art demonstration. Only by such courses can true appreciation of art be supplied. 
Too many have thought art education as one of knowing only how others work. 
Too many have become “‘middlemen”’ in art as well as in all industries. Today there 
is a critical need of more ‘‘creative hands,”’ fewer idlers, and art education can supply 
the actual practical information to set millions of idle hands toward becoming happily 
engaged in producing all manner of beautiful handicrafts. 

‘Free expression”’ art work with children is another subject that has been carried 
to extremes. Many art teachers have complained to me, asking why music has been 
accorded a much more prominent position in the schools than art. Music teachers, 
however, do not put a musical instrument in a pupil’s hand and tell him that any 
sound he produces is wonderful because it is his own idea. We teach children how to 
hold a pen and how to form letters before we expect them to produce sense or record 
their emotions in writing, but somehow we do not use this commonsense in art 
work. | note in New Russia they teach many art avenues, but they state that drawing 
is taught ‘‘to impart to the pupils elementary graphic literacy as a means of both art 
and general polytechnical education.” 

There are many other important suggestions in the articles on the following pages 
and I| give just a few picked at random as follows: 

‘In the elementary school the children draw, mould, turn out constructive work, 
handle printing type, and poster designing. Chief place among all the works is taken 
by drawing.”’ 

‘‘At museum exhibitions we usually see finished products of creation, we do not 
assist in the act of creation itself. Children are most interested in the what, why, and 
wherefore of the process of creation.’’ The Russian museums for children have tables 
of exhibits with the notice, ‘“‘Everything here may be handled.”’ 

‘Theatres for children are controlled and managed by the local boards of educa- 
tion.”’ ‘“‘Special schools are conducted for training artists, actors, and workers for 
children’s theatres,”’ 

A special radio program for children is set up, engaging the best juvenile writers, 
composers, actors, musicians, and pedagogues. 

Art galleries add to the art education and enroll pupils as helpers on ‘‘milicanct’”’ 
days of activity. 

If art teachers will read the following pages with open minds, a wealth of sug- 
gestions and enthusiasm will result. The unposed illustrations on the following pages 
showing children of New Russia tremendously enthused with their new ‘Kingdom of 
Creative Hours,’’ their faces lic with happiness and deep interest, is sufficient for the 
approval of any humane, tolerant mind, and we can only say ‘‘Every success to New 


Russia with her great educational program.”’ 
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THE WORKER LOOKS WITH HOPE TO THE FUTURE THERE IS NO ROOM 
FOR IDLERS IN NEW RUSSIA. CREATIVE HANDS ARE EVERYWHERE 
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The System of A\rt Education in New Russia 


S. LUNACHARSKASE 


RT education for children constitutes applied in the different age groups. In 
an inseparable link in the system of the first two grades a considerable part of 

Soviet education. Beginning withthe pre- the time is taken up by free drawing, 
school establishment, it accompanies the which elicits the child’s interest, knowl- 
Soviet child until the moment of gradua- edge and ability, and also by memory and 
tion from the intermediate school. imagination drawing. Beginning with 

In the pre-school establishment, along- the third grade, illustrative drawing is 
side of play and work, the system of introduced and in the fourth grade draw- 
activity with the children includes choral ing from nature. 
singing, rhythmic motion to music, and The work of graphic literacy in the 
drawing both from memory and imagina- proper sense begins already in the inter- 
tion. Color pencils and paints are as mediate school, i.e. from the fifth grade. 
indispensable in the kindergarten as the Here the pupils are taught already to 
musical instrument on which the children understand and depict tri-dimensional 
execute light pieces that are accessible to space, i.e. the correct delineation of 
their understanding. objects possessing depth. In these techni- 

During the pre-school period the art cal drawings, which the pupils make by 
education of the children runs along hand, they must correctly depict upon a 
several channels. flat surface an object of three dimensions, 

The basic task in the teaching of showing its construction, its relative 
drawing in the elementary (first four size, and functional purpose. Hence the 
grades) and intermediate (senior three road to the artistic image that is taughe 
grades) school is to impart to the pupils _ with the aid of color and composition. 
elementary graphic literacy as a means of As new grades are added to the ele- 
both art and general polytechnical educa- mentary schools, to wit, the eighth and 
tion. These lessons pursue the aim of de- the ninth grade, the teaching of pictorial 
veloping in the pupils the faculty of art and music is continued in them. 
observation, the ability to see, analyze, In the older grades the study of ele- 
and depict the things seen. In the ele- mentary art philosophy is added to the 
mentary school the children draw, mould, _ other kinds of activity. 
turn out constructive work, handle The task of teaching music in the 
printing type and poster designing. Chief school consists in acquainting the pupils 
place among all these works is taken up with the best examples of musical litera- 
by drawing. ture of the past as well as of the present, 
Various forms of drawing work are with the music of the peoples of the 
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AT THE 
CULTURE AND REST. 


USSR and of other countries, and also in 
developing their musical hearing. 

The whole of this work is conducted 
upon the basis of choral singing. Songs 
by Soviet and foreign composers, as well 
as folk songs, serve as material for this 
work. The learning of songs goes on 
from the first school grade to the last 
and begins with the simplest songs spe- 
cially written for children, gradually 
passing on to more difficult choral pieces 
and reaching in the senior grades the 
mastery of the very intricate choruses of 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Musorgsky, Boroding, 
Glinka, Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, 
and also of the Soviet composers. 

Beginning with one-voice singing in 
the junior grades, the choral practice 
is advanced in the senior grades to 


CHILDREN’S CITY IN THE 


PLAYING 


PARK OF 
‘‘ORNAMENTS” 


two-voice and multiple-voice singing. 

Choral singing is the basis on which 
theoretical music and notes are studied. 

At the same time the pupils are intro- 
duced to musical literature by listening. 
Musical pieces by classic and modern 
composers are played to the pupils on the 
piano or violin, followed by an analysis 
of the works played. In such manner the 
pupils are introduced to the major forms 
of musical works, such as opera, sym- 
phony, sonata, etc. 

However, musical work in the school 
is not limited to this. In the first four 
grades music lessons are supplemented by 
rhythmic exercises, i.e. by motional 
expression of musical works. 

In the senior grades the pupils are intro- 
duced to the history of music. 
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Alongside of music and drawing 
lessons in the schools, art work is carried 
on also in the form of circles. Pupils are 
encouraged to form circles for choral 
singing, playing on string instruments 
(balalaika, domra, guitar, mandolin) 
and on wind instruments; circles for 
drawing, moulding, photography, radio, 
etc. These circles work under the guidance 
of specialists engaged by the school. 

Theatrical art is not included in the 
obligatory curriculum of school subjects. 
It is conducted in the schools in the form 
of voluntary circle activity. 

As this kind of work is very much 
liked by the children, there are theatrical 
circles in nearly all the schools. 

In these circles the pupils practice 
expressive reading, story-telling, recita- 





tion of poems, and production of playlets. 
The latter are usually got up by the pupils 
themselves under the guidance of the 
circle-leader, enacting scenes from their 
own school life or based on stories, 
poems, etc., read by the pupils. 

In the senior grades from the fifth to 
the eighth and ninth (in those schools 
where the eighth and ninth grades already 
exist) the work of the dramatic circles is 
of a more complex character. The circles 
produce plays dealing with school life and 
social life that are written up collectively 
by the pupils, as well as published plays 
especially intended for senior dramatic 
circles and for professional children’s 
theatres. 

The older pupils are very fond of 
presenting plays from the classic repertory 





SUMMER WORK BY THE THEATRES IN THE OPEN AIR 


HELD IN GARDENS 


AND CHILDREN’S 


PLAYGROUNDS 
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both Russian and foreign. Upon the 
children’s amateur stage, one may see the 
plays of Gogol, Ostrovsky, Griboyedov, 
Tolstoy, sometimes Molliere, Schiller, 
and even fragments from Shakespeare. 

Moreover, the theatrical circles or- 
ganize also the so-called “‘living news- 
papers’’ which reflect in short, lively 
scenes the life of the school and pioneer 
organization, dramatized reports on the 
progress of school work, dramatized 
riddles, word guessing, etc. 

In all these exercises the leaders attach 
greater value perhaps to the preparatory 
work than to the actual results, i.e. the 
staging of the play. 

In the junior groups the leaders base 
this theatrical activity upon free imitative 
acting by the children, which approaches 
very closely the character of improvised 
performance. 

In the senior groups the work is based 
upon profound analysis and study of the 
dramatic material in hand, especially in 
the case of classic plays. 

School plays are usually produced by 
the pupils in their own school and upon 
their own stage. The spectators consist of 
pupils and guests invited ftom factories 
or shops associated with the school. 
Sometimes, in the event of a very suc- 
cessful play, it is given in the club of the 
factory or shop with which the school is 
in contact, or in a children’s home, or in a 
neighboring village patronized by the 
school. In the town centres of art educa- 
tion, or in the district art centres of large 
cities, reviews of the theatrical work of 
the schools of the entire city or district 
are given twice during the academic year; 
sometimes the best of the school plays are 
staged then at the art centre. Generally, 


however, it is maintained by Soviet 
pedagogics that children should not 
appear too often before outside audiences. 
The same play is run as long as it keeps 
the interest of the performers. Soviet 
pedagogics observe a rigid distinction 
between the professional theatre and the 
school amateur theatre that is of purely 
pedagogical significance. 

Alongside of the artistic work in the 
school, that is conducted either in special 
lessons or in the shape of circle activity, 
the Soviet school endeavors to reinforce 
its entire academic work by means of art 
images. In this it relies upon the data of 
pedology which indicate that the con- 
ception of any academic material, espe- 
cially in the junior age, is greatly facili- 
tated if the material be presented in 
artistic form appealing to the child’s 
emotions. 

Therefore, at lessons of language, 
licerature, sociology, and history in the 
best schools, the method is employed of 
exhibiting copies from art pictures, of 
excursions to the art museum or to a 
theatrical performance illustrating the 
historic epoch that is studied at the 
moment, or suitable cinema films are 
shown, or songs and musical works of the 
epoch are studied, and so on. When 
studying the classical authors the pupils 
are introduced to the musical and artistic 
presentation of their works. 

In recent years in the Soviet Union, 
along with the school system grows the 
system of extramural educational estab- 
lishments for children. There are being 
built playgrounds, children’s rooms, child- 
ren’s clubs, children’s libraries, work- 
shops, centres and homes of art education. 

Quite lately all che workers’ clubs 
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AM AMATEUR THE 

ATRE GROUP IN THE 
TOWN OF GALITCH. 
COACH, LIPATORA 


have obliged themselves to provide 
special rooms for mass-cultural work for 
children. 

In all these playgrounds, rooms, and 
clubs, and also in the yards of com- 
munal houses (managed by tenants’ 
associations), everywhere is carried on 
mass-cultural activity with the children 








in which considerable room is given to 
art work. 

Circles are organized here in which 
children may pursue various activities 
during leisure hours. Every child can 
find here something to do in accordance 
with its inclinations. There are radio 
circles, photographic, literary, musical, 


‘THE LITTLE GEGIS 
SEUR,’ A PLAY BY 
THE CHILDREN USING 
MASKS WHICH THEY 
HAVE MADE 
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dramatic, drawing circles; there are 


circles for sculpturing, string and brass 
instrument playing, and so on. 

The homes and centres of art education, 
of which there are already as many as 
ninety units in the USSR, regulate and 
direct this work in all its branches. They 
work out programs and plans of activity, 


THESE ARE TALENTED 
YOUNG MUSICIANS ALL 
UNDER FIFTEEN YEARS OF 
AGE. THE SOVIET GOVERN 
MENT PAYS SPECIAL AT 
TENTION TO THE YOUNG 
MUSICIANS, TAKING CARE 
OF THEIR STUDIES AND 
REGULAR DEVELOPMENT 
NOT ONLY IN THE FIELD OF 
MUSICAL BUT ALSO OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION. THE 
YOUNG MUSICIANS IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPH WERE 
AWARDED SPECIAL PRIZE 
BY THE GOVERNMENT DUR- 
ING THE CONTEST OF MAY, 
1933 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 

LESSON IN SCHOOL. 

PROLETARSKY DIS- 
TRICT, MOSCOW 


methodical documents bearing on their 
different branches; courses for leaders, 
reviews and conferences are organized; 
constant advice on these matters is freely 
given; consultations are held with authors 
of children’s books, with composers, 
publishers, and institutions that train 
leaders in the various forms of art 


ia 


yy] 
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education for children. These homes 
regulate also the activity of the system of 
theatres for young spectators, and like- 
wise the system of cinema theatres for 
children and the system of radio art 
broadcasting for children. 

The centre of all this network of homes 
of art education is the A. S. Bubnov 
Central Home of Art Education for 
Children. It controls the whole network 
of homes throughout the country and, in 


addition to the above activities, it carries 
on research work, studying the basic prob- 
lems pertaining to art education for 
children, e.g. “‘the age peculiarities of 
child art conception and child art 
creation,”’ ‘“‘the interests and wishes of 
children of different ages in the domains 
of theatre, cinema, and music,”’ and other 
specific problems arising in connection 
with various branches of art activity 
among children. 





AN ISBEK GIRL IN PIONEER UNIFORM 
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THE CHANGING SANDS OF KARA-KUM ARE BEING MADE PRODUCTIVE IN NEW RUSSIA. 

THOUSANDS OF MILES OF SEMI-DESERTS ARE BEING PLANTED WITH ACACIA TREES AND SAND 

WORTS, WHICH IN TURN WILL PROTECT THE PLANTING OF SORGHUM, WHICH WILL PRODUCE 
BREAD, FODDDER, ALCOHOL, AND ENCOURAGE HONEY 
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HERDS OF REINDEER GRAZE ON THE TUNDRAS OF KAMCHATKA 
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TOWARD PRODUCING NEEDED RUBBER IN NEW RUSSIA THREE WILD PLANTS ARE BEING 
CULTIVATED TO PRODUCE THE RUBBER NEEDED. AT PRESENT THERE ARE ELEVEN RUBBER 
PRODUCING FARMS 
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THE NATIVES OF KAMCHATKA, WHO YESTERDAY ENJOYED NO RIGHTS, TODAY FEEL THEM 

SELVES THE COMPETENT PARTICIPANTS OF NEW RUSSIA TEXTBOOKS IN THE KORYAK 

LAMUT, CHUKCHI, AND ESKIMO LANGUAGES SUPPLY THE TWENTY-SIX SCHOOLS WITH 
INTERESTING KNOWLEDGE FOR FORTY-SEVEN PER CENT OF THE CHILDREN 
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THE FISHING VILLAGES OF THE FAR NORTH IN NEW RUSSIA ARE AN IMPOR- 
TANT INDUSTRY AND ARE INCLUDED IN THE NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 





TWO DECORATIVE PICTURES OF WILD LIFE, BY LEONARD SIEVERIN. THE TOP DESIGN 
WAS DONE AT THE AGE OF EIGHT YEARS, THE BOTTOM ONE AT TEN YEARS 
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A PUPIL OF THE NATIONAL MINORITIES IN THE MANUAL ARTS CLASS 





1934 


A MEETING ’ DREN I “) 0 yt N NATIONAL MINORITIES 


MEMBERS OF THEI YOUNG FRIENDS OF THE AUTOMOBILE ASSO 
CIATION, VISITING MOSCOW EXAMINE A PIECE OF MACHINERY 
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CHILDREN PLAYING WITH WOODEN BLOCKS IN THE NUR 
SERY OF A rEXTILE FACTORY AT IVANOVO VOSNESENSK 





A CLASSROOM FOR NATIONAL MINORITIES 
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MAKING A PYROGRAPH PICTURE OF STALIN 
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IN SLEEPING SACKS READY FOR THE AFTERNOON Rt 
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THE MOSCOW THEATRI FOR CHILDREN IN THEI SUMMER WORK FOR 
CHILDREN S PLAYGROUNDS, HAVE GAMES BEFORE COMMENCING THE SHOW 
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rHEATRE 


OPEN AIR SUMMER WORK WITH 
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NTAWKA AOBHTS 
KOMAWOK* * 
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AC EPAEHKO 
revere IMI ANE recovery 
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PAINTINGS IN WATER COLOR BY RUSSIAN CHILDREN 
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BOT NEPED BAMHK 
SHAMEHHTAA TPOKLA, 
HOTOPAA MEWANA 
HAM PABOTATL 
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PAGES FROM TWO BOOKS DESIGNED FOR THE CHILDREN OF NEW RUSSIA 
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PAGES FROM A BOOK ON DRAWING 





FOR CHILDREN 
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PAGES FROM A BOOK ON CONSTRUCTIVE WORK FOR CHILDREN. 1 THE MATERIAL 
2. THE IDEA OCCURS. 3. THE RESULT. 4. HOW TO USE THE WATERWHEEL 
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EMBROIDERED LEATHER FROM RUSSIA 
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A COUCH AND TEA-TABLE BY RUSSIAN DESIGNERS 
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RUSSIAN FURNITURE BY RUSSIAN DESIGNERS 
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CARVED WOODEN TRAYS FROM RUSSIA 
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THE DRAWING LESSON 
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The Children’s Book Museum 


J. Mexksin 





CHILDREN LISTENING 


HE creative history of this little 

museum is closely interwoven with 

the paths of Soviet child literature and 
pedagogics. 

This is due partly to the fact that the 

organizers of the museum took a close 


part at the same time in the creation of 


the Soviet child book and also carried on 
various forms of activity with children 
out of school. 

In 1925 a group of Moscow peda- 
gogues, as a matter of public initiative, 


TO STORY-TELLING 


had organized in one of the central peda- 
gogical institutes a Commission for 
museum exhibition work for children. 

For our initial experiment we chose the 
theme of ‘Telling the Children about 
Animals.’’ The exhibition was intended 
for pre-school and junior school children 
and was prepared in the course of some 
five to six weeks. 

Our professional credo was defined in a 
few theses of which the following are the 
main ones: 
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Museums suffer from overcrowding. 
They are too ‘‘immense’’ for inspection. 
This is due to the fact that most of our 
museums originated in court and private 
collections that were at times piled up, 
one on top of the other. Another explana- 
tion is in that some museum workers are 
too eager to have every object represented 
with exhaustive fullness. 

This is even more so in the case of 
exhibitions intended for a short period 
and for a single visit. The organizers of 
such exhibitions should, above all, aim at 
facile architectonics and the utmost com- 
pactness of material. Nevertheless, such 
imposition upon the spectator, unthink- 
able in a theatrical show, forms the rule 
rather than the exception in the arrange- 
ment of museum exhibitions. 

Ac the very start of our work we made 
it our rule to limit ourselves to a mini- 
mum of things, to eliminate the super- 
fluous. It was our basic aim to attain 
laconicity of expression. 

Hence the rule we laid down for our- 
selves: to avoid monotonous groupings, 
to endeavor throughout to utilize bright, 
eye-refreshing contrasts in material, form, 
color, scope, mood, structure, etc. 

In the Fine Arc Museum, where our 
first exhibition was held, they had pre- 
pared for us a few copies from ancient 
sculptures. From noted Moscow sculptors 
we secured a few excellent works in wood 
and marble. It was not difficult to pro- 
cure a number of toys from wood and 
clay, not only of Russian but also of 
foreign make. To these were added 
several things made from papier-maché. 
It occurred to us to order from Archangel 
and Tver some wonderful gingerbreads 
with the pictures of reindeer, fish, etc. In 


a Moscow bakery we ordered a horse and 
a swan, the favorite motifs of the so- 
called bakery sculpture. Neither did we 
forget to include two or three folk em- 
broideries with primitive images of 
animals. Of course, we paid attention 
also to technical winding-up toys as well 
as to peasant handicraft constructive toys 
like the smith and the bear, hens picking 
seeds, etc. 

A few students, by way of experiment, 
had made three maquettes: (1) Wolves 
before a hut in the woods, (2) A caravan 
of camels in the desert, and (3) Cormo- 
rants catching fish for Japanese fishermen. 

We also made use of the book, which 
plays such a great role in the life of the 
child. Here, chiefly by way of illustra- 
tions, we endeavored to demonstrate 
the relations between man and animals, 
the latter constituting either his helpers, or 
his enemies, or the source of products con- 
sumed by the former. For the special pur- 
pose of observing the child’s reaction to 
pictures we exhibited several water- 
colors and engravings of interesting 
theme or execution. 

Altogether there were about a hundred 
exhibits. We found out later that even 
this unpretentious exhibition might have 
been advantageously decreased by at least 
one-half. ; 

In the middle of the room we had a 
large table with the hospitable notice: 
“Everything here may be handled.’’ It is 
easy to imagine how eagerly the children 
rushed to this table, turned, moved, 
wound everything possible. Of course, 
we had spare toys in readiness to replace 
broken ones. 

Most museums are static. At museum 
exhibitions we usually see the finished 
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CHILDREN MAKING UP THEIR OWN EXHIBITION OF 
BOOKS THEY RECOMMEND THEIR COMRADES TO READ 


product of creation; we do not assist in 
the act of creation itself. 

Children are most of all interested in 
the process of creation—what is being 
made, why, and wherefore. 

In our exhibition a noted animalist 
sculptor moulded animals from clay on 
the spot for the children. Frequently the 
children suggested to the sculptor what to 
make for them, and they were extremely 
interested to watch how the material 
changed shape to the will of the artist. 

In the exhibition everyone was allowed 
to make for himself a toy from papier- 
maché, an animal mask from paper, or 





to make a drawing of an interesting toy. 

We introduced in the exhibition the so- 
called museum games, having borrowed 
this method from the practice of child 
museums in the United States. For this 
purpose we had printed on cards various 
questions of either a quizzical or jocular 
character. 

‘From what material are our animals 
made?”’ 

“Which of our little 
prettiest?” 

“What animal here looks quite alive?”’ 

“Who teases here with his tongue?”’ 

The very process of looking for the 
object required was a source of immense 
entertainment to the children and be- 
stirred them to alert, active observation. 

The large attendance and the success of 
the exhibition exceeded all our expecta- 
tions despite the absence of advertising 
and the more than modest premises. 

The children of our district began to 
come to our exhibition again and again, 
sometimes every day. It became necessary 
to entertain these frequent visitors, so that 
they might not hinder but help their com- 
rades, enriching the exhibition by their 
initiative. 

Subsequently we organized these young- 
sters into ‘‘circles’’ of young naturalists, 
technicians, philatelists, silhouettists, etc. 

The stormy growth of the Soviet child 
book aroused tremendous interest abroad. 
On the other hand, Soviet publishers, 
librarians, and pedagogues showed great 
interest in foreign experience in this field. 

This propitious situation was utilized 
by the USSR Society of Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries in organiz- 
ing a series of Soviet child book exhibi- 
tions abroad and of foreign child book 


horses is the 
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exhibitions in the USSR. 
mission was drawn into this work. 


Our com- 


These exhibitions met with a success 
quite unusual for book exhibitions and 
were shown in many localities throughout 
the Soviet Union. During these trips the 
exhibitions came into ever closer contact 
with the masses of children who polished 
and enriched them by their vivacious 
interests. 

As a child exhibition our Japanese 


exhibition proved a tremendous success, 
not only because the Japanese publishers 
had sent a rich selection of children’s 
books, and as a background, a large num- 





ber of children’s drawings and toys, but 
also because it was our good fortune to hit 
upon a very grateful mode of exhibiting. 

The exhibtion material was arranged 
not in the shape of a bookstore window 
or counter, or an amateur collection, but 
in the form of a real voyage to far-away 
Japan. The spectator was put in the 
position of a tourist and his route lay 
across the exhibits. 

You enter the exhibition and at once 
you land at the railway station in Tokyo. 
Pick up your luggage and quickly board 
a tramcar, an automobile, or a motorbus, 
or you may use the rickshaw. 


CHILDREN SELECTING PIC- 

TURES FOR ‘ARTIST'S 

GALLERY.’ EACH CHILD 

HAS TO SELECT FIVE 

PICTURES BY THE SAME 

ARTIST, JUDGING BY HIS 
STYLE 
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“TRANSFORMATION 
CHEST.’ CHILDREN PICK 
OUT SUITABLE COSTUMES 
AND DRESS THE FIGURE 
TO REPRESENT POPULAR 
CHARACTERS 


After a night’s rest in the hotel, on the 
following morning (that is, at the next 
exhibition stand or table) you pay a visit 
to a Japanese school. From here you get 
into a bookstore. Next, you see a chil- 
dren’s show, take a stroll through the 
market-place, and so on. 

This experiment has opened our eyes to 
the importance of the theatrical and 
stage-setting in the arrangement of mu- 
seum exhibitions. 

In 1929 the State Publishing House 
celebrated its tenth anniversary. A great 
book exhibition was prepared for this 
Our group was requested to 
organize a parallel exhibition of child 
books especially for children. 

The opening of this exhibition looked 
more like the starting of a new factory 
chan the ordinary opening of an exhibi- 
tion, so active was the part taken in it by 
the children. 

The picture can best be shown by the 
press comments: 


occasion. 





without 


“Wichout advertising, and 
noise, an exhibition was opened, taking 
up a hall and two little rooms. The 
principle of the exhibition is not to over- 
whelm the child by abundant exhibits. 
The children came in crowds, eager, 


indefatigable, and inquisitive. Here and 
there were astounded parents who did not 
so much instruct the children as they were 
being instructed themselves. What if a 
special child book museum were organ- 
ized? What an organizing factor it might 
prove for the children! What a fund of 
energy would such a museum awaken in 
them!"’ (Izvestia, June 9, 1932). 

The children’s attention is drawn by a 
maquette ““Times and Books.’’ It looks 
like a miniature theatre with a revolving 
stage. Before the eyes of the spectator 
pass four pictures of child life: an aristo- 
cratic family of the close of the 18th 
century, a merchant family of the middle 
of the 19th century, a worker’s family 
of the pre-revolutionary period, and a 
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Soviet children’s reading-room. Over the 
lid of the maquette there revolves, to- 
gether with the stage, a shelf of books of 
various epochs in first editions. In front 
of the maquette a talk is conducted with 
the children on the different books pub- 
lished in different epochs, on the technique 
of printing, and on the interests that were 
served by the books. 

There was another successful maquette 
‘The Inventors.” It consisted of a hexa- 
gon construction of three stories. In the 
bottom story were six panoramas de- 
picting the first printing press, the first 
steam engine, the first steamship, the first 
airplane, etc. In the second story were 
displayed two books on each invention. 
In the third, the portraits of the inventors. 
The two upper stories revolve. The spec- 
tator is asked to turn them around so 
that in a straight downward line would 
appear a given invention, the books 
about it, and the portrait of the inventor. 

You never heard about the ‘Trans- 
formation Chest’? Just open it and you 
will find inside a wooden figure with 
costumes and other accessories or popular 
heroes of child fiction hung out all 
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THE EARLY BIRD IN NEW RUSSIA 





around. Out of the bag you draw a little 
label with the legend ‘‘An Indian Chief. 
Please find all the things belonging to 
this personage and put them on the 
wooden figure.”” Thus the Indian would 
usually be transformed into Robinson 
Crusoe, Robinson into Wilhelm Tell, 
and so on. 

Illustration plays a tremendous part in 
the child’s book, but unfortunately we 
know too little how pictures are con- 
ceived by children. We therefore arranged 
at the exhibition a corner for the game of 
“exhibition making.’’ Along the wall is 
hung out a score of little cards. On each 
card is pasted a picture on either side with 
an inscription beneath: “Look at the 
picture on the other side and if you like it 
better, turn the card around.’’ The pictures 
are taken chiefly from children’s books 
and selected upon the principle of con- 
trast; for instance, black-and-white in 
front and colored in rear, realistic in front 
and conventional in rear, static in front 
and dynamic in rear, and so on. Each 
young spectator turns the pictures ac- 
cording to his fancy. In connection with 
this game a chat is held with the children, 
and a controversy is aroused which would 
never be induced by an ordinary show of 
pictures. 

Another game we called ‘The Artistic 
Gallery.”” On a triple folding stand are 
hung out at random the pictures of 
several artists. Each artist is represented 
by five pictures. The spectator is given 
one picture and is asked to pick out the 
remaining four by the manner and style 
of the artist. 

This is the only strict rule which we 
had to impose for the simple reason that 
in the course of a few minutes in the 
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THE STORY OF THE ° BIG 


print shop the children get their hands 
thoroughly soiled with printer’s ink and 
it is too risky to allow them after that to 
handle the other exhibics. 

In the ‘‘Detizdat’’ (Children’s Pub- 
lishing House) samples of printing are 
hung out. All that you see here you may 
print for yourself: classic verses, Krup- 
skaya’s letter to children on the impor- 
tance of books in human life, an invita- 
tion card to friends to visit the exhibition, 
portraits of revolutionary leaders, and 
wood and rubber cuts, including cuts 
made by the children themselves. 

Each visitor may proceed right here to 
make an engraving on glass, cardboard, 
zinc, or even on a potato and make a 
number of prints from his handiwork. 

Not only was the exhibition favorably 
reviewed by the press, but it also won 
warm appreciation of both children and 
adults. Upon universal demand the 
exhibition was reorganized into a travel- 
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IN NEW RUSSIA 


ing one. In the course of one year it 
managed to visit a number of big cul- 
tural centers, factories and mills, collec- 
tive farms, and new cities 
under construction. 

Occupying an area of about one hun- 
dred square meters, the exhibition’s 
record of attendance was about 1,000 to 
1,500 people daily. It is characteristic 
that everywhere the exhibition was as 
vividly appreciated by adults as it was by 
children. 

In August, 1930, 
invited to go abroad. 
visited Germany, Austria, Czechoslova- 
kia, Latvia, and Esthonia. 

From time to time we freshen up the 
material of the exhibition, demonstrating 
not only Soviet child books, but also 
child books of other countries. Usually 
we connect the children’s book with child 
drawings, toys, and other subjects, which 
combine to furnish a vivid picture of a 


industrial 


the exhibition was 
In six months it 
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given country. At the same time we 
rigidly observe our basic motto: to show 
not dead things but living processes, and 
to put the child spectator in the position 


of organizer of such processes. For, 
beyond question, the most precious, the 
most fascinating, and the most edifying 
objects for exposition, are our children. 





PRINTING FROM PRESS-CUTS 


Infantile Drawing 


LABUNSKAYA 


_ infantile drawing, as an entirely 
new object of scientific investigation 
attracted the attention of pedagogues and 
psychologists only towards the very close 
of the 19th century and the beginning of 
the 20th. The book ‘‘Child Painters’’ by 
the Italian Carlo Ricci laid the founda- 
tion for a whole series of researches in 
this domain both in this country and 
abroad, dealing with the question of 
infantile pictorial creation under various 
aspects and appraising the infantile 
drawing from various points of view. 
Suffice it to allude to the works of 


Kerschensteiner, Gartlaub, and Oskar 
Wulf, and of contemporaries, to the 
works of Kolb and Wolfgang Flederer 
(Germany), Lucket (France), Professor 
Cizek (Czechoslovakia), and so on. In 
this country this question was treated by 
the late Academician Beknterev and bythe 
art critic Tugendhold, by Professor Baku- 
shinsky, Professor Schmidt, and others. 

The study of infantile pictorial creation, 
in this country as well as abroad, has 
played a great and highly fruitful role in 
art education and training, although ic 
cannot yet be considered complete and 
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there are a great many outstanding con- 
troversial points on this subject. 

Scientific research work in the domain 
of infantile drawing contributed without 
question to the reorganization of the 
teaching of pictorial arts in the school, 
having elucidated the place and signifi- 
cance of the spontaneous infantile art 
creation in the general development of 
the child and having demonstrated the 
necessity to take stock of the age peculi- 
arities of infantile perception. 

Ac the same time the infantile drawing, 
as an entirely peculiar art phenomenon 
having its own specific style and form of 
expression, was first appraised by artists 
and art students. 

It is characteristic that a series of 
research works in the West, in analyzing 
the development of the art form of the 
infantile drawing, endeavor to draw a 
parallel between che roads of development 
of infantile pictorial creation and those 
of art in general. Thus, the study of the 
infantile drawing has gone far beyond the 
limits of narrow pedagogical considera- 
tions and an interest in the subject is 
manifested by the widest circles. 

While the French writer Lucket dedi- 
cates his book “‘Le dessin enfantin”’ to all 
those who take an interest in the child 
whether on account of direct affection or 
of professional duty, i.e. to parent educa- 
tors, and pedagogues as he says in his 
preface; the German writer Wolfgang 
Flederer believes that “‘the study of the 
infantile drawing should unquestionably 
throw light on the laws of pictorial 
creation, on the laws of the influence 
produced by great art.’’ Thus says 
Flederer, “‘my work, dedicated to the 
infantile drawing, has grown out into a 


work of investigation on the problem of 
the inception of the image’’ (Die Geburt 
des Bildes). 

Infantile pictorial creation has its own 
characteristic forms of expression that 
are conditioned by the peculiarities of the 
general psycho-physiological development 
of the child and by its attitude towards 
the surrounding world. These forms un- 
dergo a number of evolutionary changes, 
depending upon the general growth of 
the child and upon its physical and 
intellectual development. The factor of 
the utmost importance in the develop- 
ment of the child’s pictorial creation is 
the influence of the social evironment 
upon the child and the ideological trend 
of the system of teaching pictorial art in 
the schools of different countries. 

This influence is very clearly revealed 
both in the thematics and form of the 
infantile drawing, especially in the draw- 
ings of older children for whom the 
educational trend is of special significance 
in this respect. 

In the USSR, the same as in the West, 
the infantile drawing is known and 
appreciated. We do not approach the 
infantile drawing exclusively from the 
point of view of esthetical admiration 
as ic is done in the West, where the 
heightened interest in the infantile draw- 
ing on the part of artists and art students 
is directly connected with the rise of a 
simultaneous interest of a purely formalist 
nature in the so-called art of the primitive. 
We know the tremendous importance for 
the formation of the child’s outlook that 
attached to the possibility for the child to 
react to surrounding phenomena and 
events in creative emotional form by 
means of pictorial art. 
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BLOCK PRINTS BY RUSSIAN CHILDREN 


The infantile drawing is dear to us not 
only from the point of view of its 
artistic value; we love it not alone for its 
colorful and rich variety of form. The 
infantile drawing, thanks to the eager 
interest taken by children in the sur- 
rounding realities and their ability to 
perceive this reality in unusually whole- 
some and emotional form; thanks to 
their ability to picturize their knowledge, 
interestr and notions of this reality in 
the pictorial form characteristic of their 
age, the infantile drawing represents to 
us first of all a most precious document 


which affords a full and realistic reflection 
of our epoch. 

“Does not the character of every epoch 
reflect itself vividly in the child nature 
with the whole of its insophisticated 
truth?”’ (Marx.) 

Therefore, great significance is at- 
tached in the USSR to the collection, 
systematization, and study of infantile 
drawings first of all from the point of 
view of methodology and pedagogics. 

In the A. S. Bubnov Central Home of 
Art Education for Children in Moscow, 
where the whole of the leading work in 
the methods of art education for children 
is concentrated, there is a special Cabinet- 
Museum for the study of the infantile 
drawing incorporated in the Sector of 
Pictorial Arts. 

Ac the present time the Pictorial Arts 
Sector has a collection of 150,000 in- 
fantile drawings which are systematized 
and classified for purposes of study. The 
collection comprises both the work of 
Soviet children down to the remotest 
national borderlands of our Union and 
drawings by foreign children: French, 
English, German, Dutch, Swedish, Jap- 
anese, Czechoslovakian, American, and 


Turkish. Great importance is being 
attached by the Pictorial Sector to 
scientific research work on_ infantile 
drawings. 


The study of the infantile drawing is 
conducted in the following directions: 

1. Studying the infantile drawing first 
of all upon the basis of taking stock of 
the age peculiarities of the child in the 
domain of pictorial creation, of its 
purposefullness, which assures the proper 
progress in treatment of methodological 
and methodical questions in the domain 
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of teaching pictorial art in the school. 

2. The infantile drawing may un- 
questionably serve as the irreplaceable 
material for a study of the child itself, of 
its general development and of its circle 
of interests and knowledge from the 
social aspect. 

3. Studying the peculiarities of in- 
fantile drawing from the point of view 
of the child’s nationality affords a most 
interesting opportunity to trace the 
influence of social environment and of 
surrounding life and nature upon the 
content as well as upon the form of 
infantile pictorial creation. The drawings 
of the children of the USSR, which 
comprise the children of diverse nationali- 
ties—from the Nentsi (Samoyeds) of the 
Far North to the inhabitants of Trans- 
caucasia, the Georgians, the Armenians, 
the Ukrainians, the Volga Germans, and 
so on, afford exceedingly vast and rich 
material for investigation. 

4. The systematic exchange of in- 
fantile drawings with other countries, 
which is conducted by the Pictorial Art 
Sector, affords the possibility for most 
interesting exchange of experience in the 
matter of teaching pictorial art. 

The Pictorial Art Sector, in conjunction 
with VOKS, is at present preparing a 
large exhibition of international infantile 
drawings in Moscow which pursues not 


sia 








TRANSPORTATION SUBJECTS 
BY RUSSIAN CHILDREN 


alone pedagogical but also purely artistic 
aims—to show the infantile drawing in 
the whole variety and wealth of its 
form and of its treatment of subjects, 
revealing with extraordinary conviction 
the world outlook of children of different 
countries. 
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The Child Theatre in the Soviet Union 





GAMES IN THE LOBBY OF 


CHILDREN BEFORE 


EARING in mind the role played by 


art in the life of man, especially by the 


theatre, its influence on the building of 


personality and of world outlook, one 
may legitimately ask the question: is it 
true that our children, the rising genera- 
tion who more than anybody are in need 
of help in the solving of numerous intri- 
cate psychological questions, are as a rule 
deprived of the aid of the theatre? I say 
‘“deprived,”’ because it stands to reason 
that the plays rarely produced for children 
by adule theatres do not satisfy the 
theatrical needs of children. Neither can 
this want be filled by the circus or the 
cinema. The adult shows to which chil- 
dren are taken can suit them only after a 
definite age, and they do not cover all the 
questions that arise before the child or 


THE MOSCOW THEATRE FOR 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE 


SHOW 
adolescent. Neither is the situation 
helped by the pupils’ amateur school 
theatre, because it caters rather to the 
creative requirements of the children as 
actors and cannot satisfy the emotional 
requirements of the children as spectators, 
as such acting cannot produce the high 
artistic impression of the performance by 
a professional actor. 

Considering as we do the theatre as a 
mighty weapon for influencing, as a 
form of emotional expression of unusual 
convincing power, and consequently as a 
method of education and re-education, we 
decide the question as to the need for 
special children’s theatres entirely in the 
affirmative. Unsatisfied with the situation 
as it existed in pre-revolutionary Russia, 
Soviet pedagogics undertook from the 
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very first the task of creating such a 
theatre which, being of high artistic 
level, might at the same time be peda- 
gogical in character, i.e. an educational 
one, helping the school and the pioneer 
organization in bringing up the rising 
generation. 

And indeed, what has been achieved 
during fifteen years by the Soviet peda- 
gogical theatre for children entitles us to 
speak of a great contribution not only to 
the system of pedagogics but also to the 
treasury of Soviet art. While there was 
not a single special theatre for children 
before the Revolution, we now have in 
the Soviet Union sixty-five professional 
theatres for children. By professional 
theatre we mean an independent theatrical 
organism, a company of actors, a 
regisseur, stage decorator, composer, a 
group of theatrical pedagogues 
creative body of people working sys 


a whole 





tematically, producing its shows day by 
day. Naturally, a child cannot afford to 
pay such a high charge of admission as an 
adult, therefore the tickets for the 
children are always very low priced. 
As these theatres would not be able to 
exist merely upon sale of admission 
tickets, they are subsidized by the State 
and by those organizations that are 
carrying their work among the children. 
Therefore, our theatres for children are 
controlled and managed by the local 
boards of education. 

There are seven theatres in 
Moscow, five in Leningrad, and they 
are also in all che large towns of the 
Union. The State is now confronted with 
the task of setting up theatres in the 
smaller towns and of organizing itinerary 
theatres to go on cour through villages 
and townships of small size that cannot 
afford to maintain permanent theatres. 


such 





PHYSICAL CULTURE EXERCISES BY CHILDREN, ACCOMPANIED BY ACCORDION 
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Because we deem the children’s theatre 
not a casual entertainment, but an 
essential link in the educational system, 
we deem it necessary to provide such a 
theatre for every child in the Union. We 
have children’s theatres also in the na- 
tional republics—in the Ukraine, in 
White-Russia, Azerbaijan, Tataria, Chu- 
vashia, Turkmenia, etc. In 1933 was 
organized a children’s theatre upon the 
remotest border territory of the Union, 
in the town of Alexandrovsk on the 
Sakhalin island. 

The oldest of our children’s theatres 
have now been in existence for thirteen to 
fourteen years. Such are: the Kharkov 
State Theatre for Children, the Moscow 
State Central Theatre for Young Specta- 
tors, the Leningrad State Theatre for 
Young Spectators, and the Moscow 
Theatre for Children. The great and 
complex road covered by these theatres 
allows us to draw some general character- 
istics of the historic path of the theatres. 

The history of the children’s theatre is 
indissolubly bound up with the history 
of dramaturgy and of the repertory for 
children. It stands to reason that the 
children’s theatre was at first confronted 
with the complete absence of the reper- 
tory. Of course, there were children’s 
plays in this country also before the 
Revolution, but they were primarily for 
amateur performances and of little inter- 
est to the professional theatre and, what 
is more, they proved quite unsuitable in 
content to serve the aims pursued by the 
Soviet theatre. A repertory for children 
had to be quickly created, this being all 
the more difficult because our children’s 
theatre was as yet young and inexperi- 
enced and no one could definitely say 








just what kind of a was 
wanted. 

First recourse had to be taken, naturally, 
to such a source as child literature and, in 
the first place, to such works as had 
already gained popularity among young 
readers. Therefore, the first type of 
plays in our children’s theatres consisted 
of dramatized tales like “‘Hunchbacked 
Horse,”’ “‘Nightingale’’ by Andersen, 
“Nutcracker and Mouse-King’’ by Hoff- 
mann, dramatized versions of Mark 
Twain’s ‘Tom Sawyer,” Kipling’s 
‘““Maugli,”” Twain's “Prince and Beg- 
gar,’ Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” etc. There were also 
converted for the stage such classical 
works as Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ 
Hugo’s ‘‘Gavroche,” Dickens’ “Citizen 
Darley’’ (from “‘A Tale of Two Cities’’), 
Cervantes’ ‘Don Quixote,” etc. In 
those samples of world literature were 
sought, first of all, such plays as were 
imbued with heroism, with the romance 
and pathos of the revolutionary struggle, 
for such were the moods that imbued our 
youth. 

But such a repertory could not give us 
complete satisfaction. Things were 
required that might accord to our own 
time, and to deal with things which the 
child finds in its daily environment. And 
in 1924-25 there began to appear plays 
on current topics. Many of those plays 
have remained as a sort of “classic play 
for children,” e.g. ‘“Timoshkin Pit’’ by 
Makariev, “Black Forest” by Afinogenov, 
and “Rifle No. 492116’ by Kron. 
During these years there has emerged a 
group of young Soviet playwrights who 
have devoted themselves entirely to the 
children’s theatre. Among them should 


repertory 
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be mentioned Shestakov, Makariev, 
Bogin, and others. 

More and more variety is being intro- 
duced into the thematics of the children’s 
theatre. Besides plays on Soviet children, 
on the school, on the building-up of the 
new culture, we acquaint our children 
with bygone ages through the presenta- 
tion of historic plays; with distant 
countries and peoples through the pre- 
sentation of foreign plays; and with the 
inhabitants of our border lands. We also 
carry the children into the land of the 
future, showing them plays built upon 
scientific fancy and imagination. 

While some thirteen to fourteen years 
ago we began to build the children’s 
theatre upon a vacant spot, out of 
nothing, we now have our own drama- 
turgy and our own special literature, 
artists, actors, and our schools which 





train workers for the children’s theatre. 

The children’s show should be modern 
not only from the standpoint of its 
scheme, but also in regard to purely 
theatrical requirements. The shows put 
up by the Moscow Theatre for Children 
under the management of Nathalie Satz 
are always interesting by their formal 
achievements: brilliant colors of the 
stage-setting and musical setting (the 
composer L. A. Polovinkin constantly 
works in the theatre) are combined with 
skillful acting and with invariably subtle 
and original work by the regisseur. In 
one of the younger Moscow theatres, the 
Bauman Theatre for Youth, is working 
the artist 1. A. Shifrin who has produced 
the sceneries for a number of recent shows 
in the Moscow Art Theatre, and Shifrin’s 
work in the Baumann children’s theatre 

(Continued on page ix) 
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PEASANT 


CHILDREN LISTENING 


TO RADIO BROADCAST 


Children’s Radio Broadcasting in the USSR 


A‘ THE present time in the USSR 
there are about 20,000 schools 
equipped with radio apparatus. The 
State Plan of radiofication for 1933 
provides for the equipment of a further 
20,000 schools with radio receivers and 
loudspeakers. At each radio-equipped 
school a person is appointed to be respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the radio 
and to take charge of all the work con- 
nected with it. In the majority of 
schools are organized radio circles of 
pupils who, alongside of mastering the 
school’s radio equipment, take part in 
the organization of collective listening, 


in radio performances by the different 
circles—musical, dramatic, literary, etc. 
In many clubs collective radio listening 
is organized for the children. The ‘‘Radio 
campfire” has become one of the fea- 
tures of pioneer camping and pioneer 
meets. 

On the other hand, the Children’s 
Department of the All-Union Radio 
Committee, which takes charge of the 
whole of radio broadcasting for children 
throughout the USSR, is working for 
the creation of a program of radio- 
broadcasting that would fit in with the 
academic program of the school and 
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with the entire system of Soviet educa- 
tion, attracting to this work the best 
juvenile writers, composers, actors, mu- 
sicians, and pedagogues. 

The tasks of children’s radio broad- 
casting in the USSR for the academic 
year 1933-34 resolve themselves into the 
following: 

1. Through the methods and forms 
of art influence upon the pupils, to arouse 
their interest in various domains of 
science that are taught in the school, to 
extend the mental outlook of the chil- 
dren, and to encourage independent 
creative work in various branches. 


2. By means of transmitting the best 
works of literature and music both by 
contemporary and classic authors, to 
develop in the children the esthetic feel- 
ing, literary and musical taste, and to 
stimulate independent artistic creation 
by the children. 

3. To transmit entertaining material 
co fill che leisure hours of the children. 


4. These tasks, as already said, are 
being carried out, on the one hand, along 
the line of drawing up the program, 
working out the content, form and 
execution of the radio program for 
children; and on the other hand, along 
the line of organizing the usual radio in 
the school, in the children’s club, and in 
other child institutions. 

For the treatment of separate questions 
of radio broadcasting for children, re- 
search work is being conducted at the 
radio department of the A. S. Bubnov 
Central Home of Art Education for 
Children in the following directions: 

1. Studying the effectiveness of chil- 
dren’s radio-transmissions. 





2. Studying the interests of radio- 
listening children. 

3. Working out a stable program 
of children’s radio broadcasting con- 
sistent with the academic program of 
the school. 

4. Studying foreign experience. 

Pedagogues, pedologists, and art ex- 
perts are attracted to the study of these 
questions. The results of this work during 
1932 have been prepared for the press 
and will soon be published. At the same 
time there are committees on separate 
branches of knowledge on natural his- 
tory, literature, music, etc., composed 
of leading pedagogues and specialists, 
who are working on separate aspects of 
the unified program of children’s radio 
broadcasting. 

Besides the Central Children’s Broad- 
casting, organized by the Children’s De- 
partment of the All-Union Broadcasting 
Radio Committee, there exist children’s 
departments at the Radio Committees of 
all the Republics and regions of the 
USSR. The main function of the latter is 
to relay the transmissions of the Central 
Children’s Broadcasting, but in nearly all 
the large regions and districts are also 
organized local transmissions for children 
and performances by amateur pupils’ 
circles. At the present time there are 
about eighty such points throughout the 
USSR. 

The Children’s Department of the All- 
Union Radio Committee in Moscow 
sends out daily transmissions for children 
at 10.15-10.55 and at 17.15-17.55 (Eu- 
ropean time) on the following sec- 
tions: 

1. The Club of Curious Kids. Popu- 


lar scientific radio transmissions, built up 
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in the shape of fantastic stories, composi- 
tions, and the like, containing interesting 
problems and riddles for the children. 
The Club of Curious Kids is conducted 


by ‘‘Professor Conundrum” who, in his 


radio talks to the children ‘‘conferences of 


the Club of Curious Kids’’ induces them 
; 


based a 
4 


RADIO - TECHNICAL 
ADVICE AT ‘PIONEER 
HOUSE,’ MOSCOW 





CHILDREN LISTENING 
TO RADIO CONCERT 
IN RED '‘CHAIKHAN 
(TEA SHOP), UZBE 
KISTAN 


to work on the solution of interesting 
questions in various branches of knowl- 
edge, accompanying his talks with enter- 
taining stories, radio playlets and com- 
positions, rendered by eminent actors and 
musicians. ‘‘Professor Conundrum”’ con- 
ducts a lively correspondence with radio- 
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listening children. The best answers 
received to the radio questions are broad- 
cast during the conferences of the “‘Club.”’ 

2. The Radio Reading Room. This 
section comprises radio compositions 
from stories or plays adapted from literary 
works. The task of this section is to intro- 
duce children of school age to the best 
works of both contemporary and classic 
authors, thereby inducing the children to 
do independent reading, developing their 
literary taste and understanding of the 
artistic word. 

3. The “Camp Fire.’’ This section 
comprises artistic radio transmissions on 
current topics of social life, and especially 
of school life. These transmissions are 
listened to at pioneer meets and pioneer 
camps, etc. 

4. Music for Children. This section 
has for it purpose to influence the children 
directly, introducing them to the best 
works of both contemporary and classic 
composers, developing their musical 
taste, and stimulating musical creation by 
children. 





5. Variety Entertainment. This sec- 
tion comprises various forms of enter- 
tainment for children during leisure hours. 
It consists mainly of humorous works, 
concerts, fables and entertaining music. 

6. The “October Child.” Special 
transmissions for children of junior 
school age, nine to twelve years of age. 
It comprises stories, fairy tales, music, 
personal deliveries by authors, story- 
tellers, etc. 

7. The “Tiny Tot.’ Radio trans- 
missions for pre-school children, six to 
nine years of age. This section has be- 
come widely popular throughout the 
USSR. The “‘tiny cots’’ gladly listen to 
music, fairy tales, and Punch-and-Judy 
entertainments, and send humorous letters 
and drawings to the editorial office of 
Children’s Broadcasting. 

The high quality of the children’s radio 
transmissions ensures the steady growth 
of the young radio audience. Thousands of 
letters are received daily by the editorial 
office of Children’s Broadcasting from 
the young listeners. Together with the 
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letters the children send their own literary 
works, verses, stories, and drawings. 
The written intercourse with the listeners, 
and the studying of the direct and in- 
direct proposals received from them, 
serves as the main basis for improving the 
radio transmissions. Answers to letters 
either by mail or by radio constitute one 
of the forms of activity with the children 
around the radio. Another indirect way of 
educational influence is the activity with 
pedagogues and parents. This activity is 
conducted chiefly by regional and district 
radio stations, and also by speeches made 


by children at the microphone. These 
speeches usually take the form of dem- 
onstrating the achievements of the pupils’ 
circles. Besides their stimulating effect 
upon the children, these speeches by 
children constitute a splendid means of 
attracting the attention of parents and of 
the public at large to school activities. 
No need to dwell on the tremendous 
educational value of the children’s broad- 
castings also for adult workers and 
peasants in outlying districts who are 
thus able to supplement their education 
and culture in most popular form. 


Children in the Tretyakov Gallery 


F. ROGINSKAYA 


HE work with children—school 

pupils and pioneers—is the liveliest 
part in the mass art activity of our 
Museum and one that is developing with 
the greatest rapidity. 

The scope of this work, and its growth, 
is indicated by the following figures: 

The Gallery was visited during 1932 
by 2,614 total groups including 817 
school groups. There were 50,349 pupils 
in the groups. 

This huge number of children come to 
the Museum with different requirements 
either directly connected with school 
interests and tasks, or not directly con- 
nected with the school. 

In the latter case the children fre- 
quently come to the Museum quite inde- 
pendently. During school vacations the 


'The “Tretyakov Gallery” is the largest State collection of art paintings in Moscow, comprising both 


revolutionary and post-revolutionary paintings. 


Tretyakov Gallery! organizes such in- 
dividual visitors into groups and provides 
free guides for them. For several months 
there was also applied a special game 
for children which was made up of 
independent tasks in studying the pictures. 

Such groups frequently come also in 
organized fashion, conducted by a teacher 
in charge of extramural work. The basic 
task here is to teach the child to “‘read”’ a 
work of art, to describe it in its own 
language and in accordance with the age 
of the child, to go more deeply into the 
basic trend of a given work of art; to 
acquaint the children with che creative 
process of the artist, with the variety of 
genres and kinds of pictorial art, and give 
them with a number of technical and 
technological problems (various kinds of 


pre- 
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printing, water colors, oil paints, etc.). 

Somewhat different in character is the 
work connected with school programs 
in pictorial art, literature, and history. 

Here the excursion is built upon a 
different principle. The pictorial material 
should clinch and extend the knowledge 
already gained by the pupils in the school. 
Such an excursion is a direct continuation 
of the school work and is conducted in 
close contact with the pedologist in a 
given subject. Frequently, instead of 
episodical excursions, a whole cycle of 
lessons is arranged. 

In drawing up excursions connected 
with literature, art material is selected to 
cover the historic period when a given 
licerary work was produced (for instance, 
in connection with Pushkin, the art of 
the early 19th century; in connection with 





Nekrassov, the art of the '60’s and ’70’s, 
and so on). The material is selected 
essentially not on the ground of similarity 
but on the ground of closeness of style. 
The basic task is to demonstrate what 
kindred style phenomena in various 
means of art expression emerge during 
one and the same historic period, and to 
discern the grounds for such closeness. 
Entirely different is the work conducted 
in connection with study programs in 
history. Here it is possible to select works 
of art by their subjects and it is not 
necessary to handle the creative material 
of the specific historic period whose 
social conditions are to be demonstrated 
to the pupil. In demonstrating art 
images (for instance, pictures of the 
period of “‘feudal law’’) relating to past 
(Continued on page xi) 
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A SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE WAY TO MAKE RUSSIAN COSTUMES FOR PLAYS OR PAGEANTS 
BY DANIEL DARNEY, DIRECTOR OF MANUAL ARTS, LEOMINSTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Russian Costumes 


DaNIEL DARNEY 


DIRECTOR OF MANUAL ARTS, 
ECENTLY a musical comedy was 
presented by the music classes and 

clubs of the senior high school, and the 

art department was asked to assist in 
staging the production. 

The play called for costumes for 
principals and several groups of choruses. 
Among these was a chorus of Russian 
women and men. The costumes devised 
for this chorus were most successful, and 
so easily made that perhaps others will 
find the ideas useful in working out 
economically problems in costuming for 
a play, or for a masquerade at home or on 
shipboard. 

The Russian woman’s costume was 
made from two turkish towels, two blue 
and white and one red and white 
bandana handkerchiefs, an apron of 
black cambric, and a pair of fake boots 
made from black table oilcloth with 
bands of cotton at the top to suggest fur 
trimming. The dress was made with one 
towel for the front and one for the back, 
fastened at the shoulder and seamed under 
the arm to the waist. The top corners of 
the towels at the armholes were folded 
back and tacked in place. All of the 
sewing was done in such a way that ic 
was easily ripped out so that the towels 
were useful as towels after they had 
served as costumes. Two blue bandana 
handkerchiefs were hung cornerwise in 
the slits at both sides of the skirt and 


LEOMINSTER, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


were held in place by small safety pins. 
The middle corners of these handkerchiefs 
were joined together under the back and 
front of the skirt with safety pins. This 
pinning was done after the dress had been 
slipped on over the head of the wearer. A 
small apron was cut from black cambric. 
The red and white bandana handkerchief 
folded diagonally, but not on the diagonal, 
so that it hung down well on the back of 
the head was tied under the chin. The 
photograph of the costume shows the 
pattern of the fake boots. These were 
made from oilcloth and fastened under 
the instep with pieces of 5-inch black 
twill tape. Tying with tape was found to 
be more satisfactory than using elastic. 
The fake boot fitted better over the shoe. 
The fur trimming was made of cotton 
batting enclosed in a tube of coarse mesh 
gauze to prevent it from scattering, and 
then stitched to the top of the boots. This 
very easily made, inexpensive costume 
was voted a great success. After the 
towels had served as costume material, 
they were easily sold at a slight reduction 
from the original cost. 

The Russian man’s costume was even 
less expensive and easier to make because 
the boys wore their own trousers and 
shirts. Bands for the wrists and neck of 
the blouse were made of red cambric. 
The shape of these pieces is shown in the 
photograph. A belt one-half inch wide 
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was made from a strip of 14-inch black 
table oilcoth. The fake boots were made 
as described for the woman’s costume 
but without the fur trimming. The front 
of the white shirt was basted together 
from the bottom to the buttons. The 
bottom was then turned up and basted 
in place. If a long effect is desired, pieces 
of white cloth may be inserted in the 
slits at the sides of the tail of the shirt. 


The shirt is turned inside out and slipped 
on over the head and worn outside the 
trousers. The front is buttoned on the 
inside and the collar is wrapped closely 
around the neck and pinned in place. The 
pieces of red cambric are then pinned 
around the neck and the wrists. The one- 
half inch wide belt is tied around the 
waist. The fake boots complete a very 
successful costume. 
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The Child Theatre in the 


Soviet Union 
(Continued from page 375) 


renders the shows exceptionally valuable and 
interesting. The talented regisseurs, I. M. 
Dorokhin and A. Z. Okunchikov, have 
attained a leading place for this theatre in 
Moscow. The State Central Theatre for 
Young Spectators, in which lately there has 
been at work the noted Moscow regisseur, 
L. A. Volkov, a disciple and associate of the 
larce Vakhtangov, traces its creative path from 
the school of the Art Theatre, once more 
emphasizing the rule that the level of stage- 
craft in the children’s theatre should not be 
below that of the adult chearre. 

One of the foremost children’s theatres of 
the Union, the Leningrad Theatre of Young 
Spectators, is justly considered one of the most 
interesting theatres in Leningrad. The special 
conditions of its stage and auditorium, the 
amphitheatre and open stage, the large area 
in front of the stage, and the wide orchestra, 
have allowed for the introduction of a num- 


ber of theatrical innovations and inventions 
both in regard to stage setting and acting. 
The actor has been brought out of the cap- 
tivity of the stage box, and he acts in close 
proximity to the spectator, not being separ- 
ated from him by footlights. The leader of 
the Leningrad Theatre for Young Spectators, 
the eminent artist, A. A. Briantzev, maintains 
such a system of construction of stage and 
auditorium to be the most fitting for the 
children’s theatre in which the actor and the 
spectator should be brought together as close 
as possible, in which the seats should be the 
most convenient for the spectators, and in 
which there should be none of the harmful 
separation of spectators from actors which is 
unavoidable in a theatre with balconies, 
galleries, and boxes. 

In order to cope with the intricate work of 
studying the spectator, there are pedological 
specialists and pedagogues working in con- 
nection with our leading theatres for children. 
The young spectator is studied by means of 
observing and recording his reactions to the 
show, by means of special discussions with the 
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children to find out what and how is per- 
ceived by them in the show, and also by an 
analysis of the letters, solutions, and drawings 
made by the children in connection with a 
given show. All this data furnishes a wealth 
of material to judge as to the manner in which 
this or that play has been understood and 
appreciated by the children as a whole and in 
its separate details, such as separate scenes and 
portions, music, sceneries and costumes, the 
play of individual actors, and so on. Herein 
the regisseur, the artist, and the actor, obtain 
valuable hints and suggestions for their future 
work, as the least mistake, finding its reflec- 
tion in undesirable reaction by the auditorium, 
is revealed and explained by the pedologist. 
In order not only to record mistakes and ir- 
regularities in a finished show, but also to 
prevent them, the help of pedologists and 
pedagogues is enlisted in the early stages of 
production when the regisseur begins to work 
out the plan for a given play. The pedologist 
helps here by advising as to pedagogical 
requirements and the possible effect upon the 
future spectator. 

In this combination of scientific-pedagogi- 
cal research and artistic creation we see the 
augury for the creation of a genuine pedagogi- 


cal theatre, of a theatre serving the aims of 


education. 

The children’s theatre has a range of shows 
to suit different ages of children, especially 
those between eight and twelve and between 
twelve and sixteen years of age. There is, 
however, a craving for the spectacular even 
among the youngest pre-school children. The 
puppet theatre, the Punch-and-Judy shows, is 
gaining ever greater vogue. Much attention 
was given by artists and pedagogues of the 
post-revolutionary period to the old popular 
puppet show. Today this kind of theatre is 
very popular among children. The achieve- 
ments of this theatre, which have drawn the 
attention of eminent writers, sculptors, and 
regisseurs, have lifted ic above comparison 
with the primitive puppet theatre of the past, 
which used to be conducted by wandering 
organ-grinders on the boulevards and in the 
back yards. Ac the present time in Moscow, 
Leningrad, and a number of other towns, 
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there are numerous puppet theatres with their 
own actors and repertory which cannot be 
ignored when speaking about the Soviet 
theatre for children. For instance, the Strate 
Puppet Theatre at the A. S. Bubnov Central 
Home of Art Education for Children of 
RSFSR, is conducted by the most prominent 
and most interesting puppet actor, S. V. 
Obraztsov, noted by his performances abroad, 
especially in America where he gave a num- 
ber of highly artistic performances in recent 
years. Interesting work has been done also by 
the A. Khalatov State Theatre of Children’s 
Books which aims at popularizing child licer- 
ature among the masses of children. By some- 
what different methods, upon a more nat- 
uralist plan, but none the less interestingly, is 
conducted the work of the puppet theatre of 
the Leningrad Theatre for Young Spectators, 
which is led by E. S. Demmeni. Less devel- 
oped in Russia is the marionet show with its 
more intricate system of doll-pulling than the 
ordinary masks of the Punch-and-Judy type; 
nevertheless it has its exponents in the person 
of the above mentioned E. S. Demmeni in 
Leningrad, and of the old master and specialist 
of the marionet show, I. A. Zaitsev in 
Moscow. 

Thus, the puppet theatre, catering to the 
most tender ages of our children, supplements 
our system of theatrical work with children, 
introduces a new genre and new features into 
our system of art education for children. 


ee 


Children in the Tretyakov Gallery 
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history, we can utilize not only pictures of the 
17th, 18th, and the beginning of the 19th 
century, when serfdom actually existed, but 
also the material of later periods if the theme 
enables us to correctly illustrate one or an- 
other aspect of the life of the peasant serfs. 

If work is conducted in connection with 
the programs in pictorial arts, it is possible 
during s&th excursions to take up a consistent 
study of the very process of the evolution of 
the arts, the creations of the great masters, 
and so on. Here, too, the lessons naturally 
assume the form of a cycle. 
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by AL Guphit 


a 
Note: FOr A LIMITED TIME FREE 
REPRINTS OF THIS ENTIRE SERIES WILL BE 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST.“ SEND YOUR. NAMES 


LESSON 1: THE STRAIGHT LINE 


MATERIALS Choose several pens fromthe 
enceriar Art Series @ Nos.91 and 9 are 
splendid e 4 bottle of black drawing ink 
and a few sheets of smooth paper or basrde 
FIRST Try straight strokes eDraw some ver- 
tically, some horizontally, some slantwisee 
Draw some quickly, some slowlye Mechanical 
‘action is undesirablee Try different spac- 
ings and pressures @ Hold your penneturallye 


il =", a 


NOW Select.an easy subject and block it 
outin pencile Then BeaiR your pen tks 
3a Strokes 4 f 
ma follow surtace dirgctioate sg 
Sim ify tones, leaving 
much white papere 
Bretes; 




























AWARDS J See" Scholastic Awards Booklet” 
for details of Spencerian Drawing fen Award. 


a te a nerds (pager) 


ARTHUR L.GUPTILL,our*teacher’ in this 
Course; isa recognized authorityon Pen Draw. 
ing. He recommends wi yh eres the 
of the pencerian Art Ser/es@tor names 
lers Writeto M. phew Lae 460 

W. 34th St..N.Y., sole distributor for the U.S. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO 
349 Broadway, New York 











10% DISCOUNT 


on orders for $10.00 or more for the art 
teaching portfolios shown in the list on 


PAGE XX IN THIS ISSUE 











In 1933 a number of art museums in 
Moscow (the Fine Art Museum, the Museum 
of Western Painting, and the Tretyakov 
Gallery), in conjunction with the Central 
Home of Art Education, proceeded to prepare 
for publication a complete cycle of lessons in 
art history, beginning with the art of the 
primitive society and down to the present 
time. The State Tretyakov Gallery, on its 
part, issues a series of special publications deal- 
ing with art education that are intended both 
for children and for pedagogues. 

A peculiar field of activity in the art 
museum consists of excursions conducted in 
connection with public festivals. This work 
is conducted in contact with the extramural 
pedagogue, being essentially in the nature of 
clinching the school knowledge by means of 
art material. 

The Gailery, the same as other art mu- 
seums, has raised its own force of helpers 
among the children, chiefly in organizations 
afhliated to the Gallery. These active young- 
sters obtain art education in the museum and, 
in their turn, help the museum on ‘‘militant’”’ 
days of activity. 

For the purpose of establishing closer 
contact with the school, broad conferences 
with teachers are held in the Gallery, and 
special seminaries are conducted with them 
in studying the material of the Gallery and 
the methods of art educational work with 
the children. 


Book Reviews 


A Cuivp’s History or Art, by V. H. Hillyer 
and E.G. Huey. Published by D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York. Price, $3.50. 
Three perfectly good reasons make this a 

good book: (1) The author has had consider- 

able experience and remarkable success in 
previous books, ‘“‘A Child’s History of the 

World” and “A Child’s Geography of the 

World”; (2) the text is written in an inter- 

esting, conversational style, comprehensive to 

young people; (3) the material was planned 
and tried in the classroom to prove its worth 
before the book was offered for publication. 
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The book is divided into three sections: 
I, Painting; II, Sculpture; III, Archicecture. 
The authors take up painting from the very 
earliest drawings by cave men, through 
Egyptian and Assyrian picture writing and 
early Greek painting, to the great artists of the 
Italian Renaissance, the Flemish, German, 
Dutch, Spanish and French painters, all the 
way to the moderns, the English and, finally, 
the American painters. The sections on sculp- 
ture and architecture follow the same general 
plan. 

This is not the place to eulogize Mr. Hill- 
yer who died before this book was completed; 
but his love for children, his teaching career, 
his travels, which in actual mileage would 
equal five times around the world, have fitted 
him above the ordinary man to produce a 
book of more than ordinary value. 

The book was completed by Mr. E.G. Huey 
whose acquaintance with Hillyer makes his 
work entirely satisfactory. 


Decorative Art—1933. The Studio Year 
Book. Published by The Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York. 
wrappers; $3.50, cloth. 
This book will be a valuable addition to 

the libraries of those who wish to keep apace 
with the modern trend in architecture and 
home furnishings. It has about 256 pages of 
illustration, which consist of excellent photo- 
graphs of modern homes and the accompany- 
ing floor plans, interesting interiors, modern 
textiles, porcelains, garden arrangements, 
furniture and, in short, everything that per- 
tains to modern home decoration. The book 
also contains a number of full page color 
plates. 


Price, $2.50, 


SetTiINGs AND Costumes oF THE MoperNn 
Srace, by Theodore Komisarjevsky and 
Lee Simonson. Edited by C. G. Holme. 
Published by The Studio Publications, Inc. 
Price, cloth $4.50; paper, $3.50. 

This book, ‘‘The Studio Winter Number,” 
is one of the most complete that we have seen 
on the subject of stage settings and costumes. 
Over half of the book is devoted to Settings 


and Costumes in Europe, with an introduc- 


A Better Position 


cc one Saw GAN GET IT 


Hundreds of teachers will earn two hundred 
dollars or more this summer. SO CAN YOU. 
Hundreds of others will secure a better posi- 
YOU 


Complete in- 


tion and a larger salary for next year. 
CAN BE ONE OF THEM. 
formation and helpful suggestions will be 


mailed on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 
1812 Downing Street Denver, Colo. 
Covers the ENTIRE United States 


School Officials! You 


vacancies at our expense, if speed is urgent. 


may wire us your 
You will receive complete, free confidential 


reports by air mail within thirty-six hours. 








‘The Perry Pictures 


From February to June, use them in teaching Langues ¢. 


Literature, History, Geography, and especially in Picture 
Study. 
One Cent Size. 
3x3%. For 50 or 
more. Postpaid 


Two Cent Size. 
5% x8. For 25 or 
more. 2250subjects 


In February, for a 
stamp, to teachers 
giving name of 
school and gradewe 
will send a sample 
“Boston Edition” 
Perry Picture and 
a new Descriptive 
Leaflet of the pic- 
ture we select to 
send. Also, a LIST 
of names of pictures 
in our own NEW 
COURSE IN PIC- 
TURE STUDY, 

for the first eight 
years. DON'T 
MISS IT. 





The Broken Pitcher. 


Greuze 
FEBRUARY Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Yickens, their Homes, etc. 25 pictures, 544 
BIRTHDAYS x8, no two alike, of the above, for 50 cents, 
or 50 of the 3 x 3% size, or 25 Art Subjects, 
5% x8 for 50 cents. Order now. 
of 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures ©. 
Box10 Malden, Mass. 


**I know of no other company that gives such beautift ul 
pictures for such a small sum of money. 


CATALOGUE 
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BRIGHT Smooth coLors 


Won't roll 
off the desk 







Easy to 
use... easy 
to hold 


HEXAGON 
CRAYONS 


The truly MODERN Crayons that create 
real enthusiasm in the classroom. Write 
for sample box. 


ART CRAYON CO., INC. 
Originators of School Size Hexagon Crayons 
Bush Building, No. 3, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











A SWAB OF COTTON 
LOOSELY TwisTeD 
AROUND A STICK 











A“ PATTED EFFECT 
DONE WITH COTTON 
AD SHOWN ABOVE 





taal 


BS 





: A 
AND PADS 


KINDS CAN BE PRO 
OUCED WITH EASE 





HE PEN and the brush are not the 
only instruments for the appli- 
cation of drawing ink. No end of 
novel effects can be obtained with 
subjects chosen according to the age 
of your students, by means of swabs 
and pads for “patting” or “rolling” 
the ink on paper. Write for 7x 10” 
illustration and fuller description of 
this and other novel techniques- 
and for data on the 
HIGGINS' AWARD CONTEST 
that has met with widespread 
approval among teachers and 
supervisors. It is an excellent stu- 
dent “incentive” to start the new 
term. Contest closes March 15. 


Write NOW' 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A PAG OF CLOT? 


MAY BE USED WITtt 
OR WITHOUT A STICK 


A “BROKEN” TOM 
DONE WITH A Pal 
mArE Rial 











OF HEAVY DENIM 








tion by Theodore Komisarjevsky which 


familiarizes the reader with the history of 


stage and costume designing in the various 
countries of Europe. Following this there are 
over seventy-five pages of photographs and 
drawings of stage sets and costumes by well 
known designers. 

The rest of the book is devoted to Settings 
and Costumes in the United States with an 
introduction by Lee Simonson. This is also 
followed by a series of photographs and 
drawings of the best settings and costumes 
from current reproductions. 

The book contains many color illustrations 
and will be particularly useful to those inter- 
ested in any phase of stage or costume design- 
ing. It should be of special value to teachers 
handling high school dramatic productions, 
for it contains a wealth of inspiring material. 


TRAINING OF TASTE IN THE ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
by J. Littlejohns, R.I., R.B.A., R.C.A., 
R.W.A., and A. Needham, F.R.S.A., 
A.M.C. Published by Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, Led., London. Price, $3.75. 
This book consists for the most part of a 


series of investigations into the reactions of 


children to arts and crafts. It is full of infor- 
mation that is the result of careful research. A 
number of tests made in various schools are 
explained and illustrated in a clear and inter- 
esting manner. Not only will this book 


appeal to those concerned with the teaching of 


art to children, but also to those interested in 
It is profusely illustrated and 
contains many color plates. 


art generally. 


MopetinG AND SCULPTURE IN THE MAkiInNc, 
by Sargent Jagger. Published by The 
Studio Publications, Inc. Price, $3.50. 
The Studio Publications Company adds 

another fine book to its ‘‘How to do it’ 

Series. This book covers all the important 

steps in modeling and sculpture, from a 

description of tools and equipment to the 

bronzing of plaster models. Each step is made 
clear with a full page illustration. Also very 


helpful and interesting is an analyses of 


twelve great works of sculpture starting with 
a primitive African piece and ending with 
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Write for 
Souvenir Guide 











such modernists as Bourdelle, 
Mestrovic, and Poole. A full page illustration 
accompanies each analysis. 


work by 


CostuME AND FasHion, Volume Six, The 
Nineteenth Century, by Herbert Norris 
and Oswald Curtis. Published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 

This volume is an authoritative work 
which gives a comprehensive survey of the 
development of fashion during the last 
century. In text and illustration the authors 
have traced the changes in the female sil- 
houette during the nineteenth century: the 
classic line of the Regency; the full-skirted 
dresses of the Thirties and Forties; the intro- 
duction of the crinoline; the crinoline ousted 
by the bouffant; and the bustle in its curn 
giving way to the long, billowing gowns of 
the Nineties. In addition, the authors have 
noted the changes in masculine styles in the 
various European countries. The volume is a 
ready reference and can be depended upon 
absolutely for authentic details of Nineteenth 
Century style. 


Success 


The prizes for the contest in letter-writing con 
ducted by the Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company and an- 
nounced in the September issue of THe Scnoot Arts 
Macazine, have been awarded co the following: 
First, Miss Lorene Pearson, 703 South 13th Screer, 
Laramie, Wyoming; Second, Alexander Murray, 
P. O. Box 254, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; Third, 
Henry A. Schillinger, 1077 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


IN THE HEART OF TIMES SQUARE 


1000 LARGE ROOMS 


Each room contains a private bath, shower, 
radio, circulating ice water, large closets, full 
length mirrors 
Roof Solarium . . 


ROOMS from 8$250 « day 
Book 





. . » Sun-Ray Health lamps, 
- air cooled restaurant. 


Garage opposite hotel 














POTTERY 
MAKING 


TRAINS THE CHILD TO EXPRESS 
HIMSELF GRAPHICALLY 


Correlated with other school subjects, pot- 
tery making allows the child to express 


graphically an idea or a fact through this 


interesting medium. Many historical 
legends may be doubted, but the creations 
which art has left in clay are never 
questioned. 
Here, where master-craftsmen come for 
their supplies, you may choose the necessary 
ceramic colors, materials and tools. 
Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Under- 
laze and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, 
odeling Tools, Brushes and Pottery 
Decorating Kilns. Complete line of mate- 
rials and chemicals for the Ceramic Arts. 


Write for information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 











ous Pat ore. 
PARENT = 












Mount your photos, cards, 
covers, orstamps, this ideal way, 
Regular NuAce Corners are the 
world’s standard. Junior Nu- 


Ace, with narrow margins, es- 

gumion pecially designed for single 
REGULAR stamps, blocks,small prints. Six 

colors: Black, White, Gray, 


Sepia, Red, Green—100 tothe package. Gold or Silver—60 to 
the package. You can see right through the new Transparent 
ee —80 to the package. 
Any style 10c a package at dealers or 5 & 10c stores. 
If they cannot supply you, send 10c 
fer package and samples. 


ACE ART COMPANY 


14 Gould Street Reading, Mass. 
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mam functions in our life 

from beginning to 

end. Enjoy the unlimited possibilities of beau- 
tiful color combinations with Weber Colors 


which are faithful and authentic in color value. 





F.WEBER CO. 1220 Buttonwood St.,Phila., Pa. 


705 Pine St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1710 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 


227 Park Ave. 
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Baltimore, Md. 





Do you know 


this easy-to-learn secret 
of how to draw heads and 
faces? 


It’s as easyas ABC 


A=your thumb ) All the 
B=your nose same 
C=your ear length 


Try it and see for yourself. 


Ar a 
Vay, 
et 


This secret of drawing heads and faces easily 
was developed by a high school teacher and 
he has put on 10 large plates—just the size 
to put on display—all the easy ways to draw 
good heads and faces. Plates show—1. Propor- 
tions of Head;—2. Head Divisions;—3. Skull 
Proportions for man, woman, baby, old age, 
etc.;—4. Head Positions;—5. Face Propor- 
tions;—6. Facial expressions;—7. The Mouth, 
8 shapes;—8. The Nose, 26 kinds;—9. The 
Eye, 11 pairs;—10. The Ear, 18 varieties. 

















Send for your set of 
HOW TO DRAW 


THE HUMAN HEAD 
by A. G. Sanden 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
644 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please send the big 10-plate portfolio, 
“HOW TO DRAW THE HUMAN HEAD.” 
Enclosed is $1.00. 


NaME 
AppRESsS 


City or Town 
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